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INTRODUCTION, 



Every Englishman takes an interest in athletic games ; whether 
it be the Turf, the Chase, or Cricket, the attraction is the same. 

The game of Pallone, which forms the subject of the following 
work, is not much known in England. 

It is with a view to bring this noble game, which is still played 
in many cities of Italy, more prominently before the English public, 
that I have undertaken the present treatise. 



A. L. F. 



London, June, 1865. 
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P A L L O N E. 



At a time when the revival of active and manly games and 
sports excites such attention in England, it may not be out of 
place to introduce to the acquaintance of the amateurs and pro- 
moters of games, a knowledge of one which, for centuries past, 
has been practised in Italy, under the name of Pallone, or Great 
Ball, and which has held as high a position relatively to all the 
other games of the country, as the game of cricket does at the 
present day in England. 

As everything concerning the welfare of that classic country 
has for the last few years enlisted a lively sympathy in 
England, I am led to hope that this feeling will secure a cordial 
encouragement to my purpose. This purpose is, to write a short 
sketch of the game, to trace its high antiquity, to describe the 
arena or locality in which it is played, and the instruments used. 
In a country where so great veneration is entertained for every- 
thing that is old, the high antiquity alone of this game ought to 
entitle it to a hearty welcome. Though no Latin author, that I am 
aware of, gives a detailed account of Pallone, still allusions are made 
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2 PALLONE. 

to it sufficiently often to show that it was well known to the 
Romans^ at a very early period, under the name of " Follis pugil- 
latorius." 

This term was applied to a leather ball, similar to the football 
of the present day, which was struck from one to the other by 
the fist. Plautus,^^ the comic writer (Rudens, Act iiL Sc. 4), in an 
altercation which arises between two of his characters upon the 
subject of two female slaves, introduces the following dialogue: 

" T. R. Sunt-ne illae ajicillse tuae ? — L. A. Sunt T. H. Agedum 
ergo tange utram vis digitulo minimo modo. — L. A. Quid si attigero ? 
— T, R. Extemplo hercle ego te follem pugillatoriimi faciam et pen- 
dentem incursabo pugnis, perjurissime." 

Translation :— 

"Do these (female) slaves belong to you, then ? — ^Yes, they do. 
Come, lay a fiinger on either of them, if you dare. — Well, and what if 
I do ? — By Jove ! that very instant Til make a handballt of you, and 
while you are in the air Til pummel you with my fist, you rascal." 

Martial also, the epigrammatist, makes frequent mention of this 
game. Apropos of a present made of a cloak, of which he is enume- 

* Plautus died about one hundred and eighty-four years before the Christian era ; and 
as he has alluded to a game known long before he wrote, this will give it an existence of 
upwards of two thousand years. 

f For want of a game in England corresponding to the " follis pugillatorius," this expres- 
sion has been translated by the term " hand-ball ;" but the game which comes the nearest to 
it is the one now called " ballon '' by the French. Persons fiimiliar with Paris may have 
noticed certain clear square spaces among the trees of the Luxembourg garden, where may be 
seen opposite parties, of three or four, striking backwards and forwards with the fist a light 
leather ball, inflated with air, about six or eight inches in diameter ; the party on whose side 
the ball remains being the losers of a point. This game I consider identical with the ancient 
follis. 
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PALLONE. 3 

rating the good qualities, he says, that though of foreign make ggid 
coarse material, it will have the good quality of protecting the 
receiver from catching cold when heated by playing at certain games 
which are mentioned, and in the number is the foUis (Ep. xix. 
lib. iv.) : — 

" Seu lentum ceroma tens tepidumve trigona, 
Sive harpasta manu pulverulenta rapis 
Pluraea seu laxi partiris pondera foUis." 

Translation : — 

" Whether you are rubbing into your skin the clammy wrestler's 
oil, or playing at tennis to warm you; whether you are catching 
the dusty ball with your hand, or sharing with your competitor the 
feather-like weight of the loose bladder." (Bohn's Translation.) 

In a subsequent epigram (xlvii. lib. iv.) occurs the following 

passage : — 

" Ite procul juvenes, mitis mihi^ convenit aetas ; 
FoUe decet pueros ludere, foUe senes." 

Translation : — 

" Retire to a distance, young men ; tender age suits me ; with 
the bladder it befits only boys and old men to play." 

Another great claim of the Pallone to the admiration of 
Englishmen is its athletic and manly character. In fact, on 
this score I have heard it not inaptly c^ed "the game of 
giants." To those who consider that the English surpass all 
the nations of Europe in everything requiring strength and 
activity, this assertion will probably be received with incredulity, 

B 2 



4 PALLONE. 

but I think when once they have witnessed the game played 
by professional Italians they will admit that the appellation is 
correct. As this, however, is not easily accomplished, Italy being 
the only country where it is played, it may not be out of place to 
mention a few particulars respecting the game, which may assist 
those who are ignorant of it in forming an opinion on this 
head. The ball used weighs twelve ounces, and the "bracciale," 
or wooden instrument with which it is struck, and which is 
held in one hand, weighs four pounds; the usual distance to 
which it is struck, is from 250 to 300 feet, and from 50 to 
100 feet high, and the perspiration induced by the exertion 
is so profuse, that each player constantly holds a napkin in his 
left hand for the purpose of wiping the perspiration from his face, 
as may be seen by reference to the frontispiece. 

The Romans, following, in the education of their youth, the 
example of the Greeks, paid great attention to everything which 
could invigorate their frames, and had numerous institutions where 
they were trained to every kind of exercise or game which could 
render them more apt for the military profession. And when we 
recollect that even Italy herself was almost in a constant state of 
warfare, and that fighting in that day was practised in a way that 
required in the combatants the highest development of their physical 
powers, the youth of that country must have been subjected to a very 
similar state of training, and in fact they were always reputed as the 
most skilful people in Europe in the use of arms. As far as games 
are concerned, the modem Italians have closely followed the example 
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of their ancestors, for every large town has an arena for the purpose 
of playing the game of Pallone, erected and maintained at the 
expense of the municipal authorities. Other games as well as 
Pallone were formerly encouraged, for I have in my possession a 
book published in Venice, in 1555,* which contains a treatise on the 
three games of ball which afford the greatest amount of exercise, 
viz. Pallone, Tennis, and Racket. This book, written by a man of 
superior education, contains upwards of 300 pages, with numerous 
illustrations, many of which have been reproduced here, particularly 
the plan of the tennis court attached to the Louvre at that date, 
(See Plate XIV.) The two games last mentioned are now quite 
unknown in Italy. I visited that country thirty years ago, when the 
game of Pallone must have been in its most flourishing condition, 
for I recollect witnessing an exhibition of it in Florence when there 
was a concourse of people collected similar to what would now be 
attracted by an opera executed by a company of first-rate artists. 
At that day, in every town where an arena for the game existed, 
there was a company of professional players ; but the gentlemen of 
the place, also, made it their favourite pastime, as we now see in 
England with regard to cricket Challenges were frequently sent 
from the professionals of one town to those of another, and during 
the game the elite of the place, of both sexes, were constant in their 
attendance; high bets were made, and a state of excitement prevailed 
similar to what may now be seen in a country town in England 

* Trattato del Giuoco della Palla, di Messer Antonio Scaino da Sal6, In Venezia Appreesa 
Gabriel GioUto de' Ferrari, et FiateUL MDLV. 
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during its annual race week. It was customary, also, for a company 
to be formed by first-rate professional players from various towns, 
who visited other towns noted for their admiration of the game, with 
a view to a lucrative exhibition. Of this character was the company 
whose performance I had the satisfaction of witnessing in Bologna 
last year. These players now figure in the photographic group which 
forms' the frontispiece of this book; and, from what I could obseive, 
this will very likely be the last company of the kind ever formed 
in Italy. I regret to be obliged to state that the old enthusiasm 
for the game no longer exists, and that the greatest apathy has suc-r 
ceeded to the intense interest formerly felt on its behalf. In Rome, 
Plorence, Leghorn, Pisa, and Turin, which were formerly the principal 
towns in which it was played, it has been completely abandoned, and 
other places of secondary importance are rapidly following their 
example. 

One main cause of this change is to be -sought for in the state 
of political agitation in which the country has been for the last 
thirty years. The Italian youth, constantly thirsting for emancipa- 
tion from the leaden and oppressive rule of the Church, and much 
more inclined to enter into any conspiracy for its overthrow than to 
seek amusement, had become indifierent to a game in which they 
formerly took so much pleasure ; and, now that they have gained 
their object, and are no longer subject to an order of things which 
imposed upon them a total abnegation of all mental action, they 
have become a serious and reflecting people, and devote their atten- 
tion to commercial or industrial pursuits with a view to better 
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their condition. A result similar to this succeeded to the French 
Revolution of 1789. Previously to this event I have been informed, 
on good authority, that there were in Paris upwards of one hundred 
tennis courts, the principal frequenters of which were the nobility, 
the clergy, and the military. The moment the Revolution broke out, 
the first two had to fly for their lives, and the third very soon found 
other occupation than that of tennis-playing. Consequently, in a 
short time, the tennis courts became completely deserted. 

After the Restoration, when peace favoured the formation of 
various industrial undertakings, as these tennis courte were 
spacious buildings, they were converted into printing offices, 
workshops, and other establishments requiring much room. So 
thoroughly, however, had the taste for tennis been extinguished in 
Paris, that for the last thirty or forty years there has never been 
more play than one court was sufficient to meet, and many of these 
players were Englishmen. Even this solitary court would have 
disappeared three or four years ago had it not been for the Emperor. 
The site on which it stood was sold for buUding purposes, and no 
\ other locality could be found suitable for a new one. On this state 

of things being represented to the Emperor, he, with a laudable 
desire to perpetuate a game affording such a healthy exercise, allowed 
a new court to be built in the gardens of the Tuileries. From the 
same feeling he, a few years back, had the tennis court attached to 
the palace of Fontainebleau placed in good playing conditicm, and 
appointed a marker to it with a handsome salary. Under his 
auspices, also^ the tennis court of Versailles, rendered historically 
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famous from having been the scene of the first act of the Revolution, 
the " Serment du Jeu de Pavme^^ was restored about ten years ago. 

After these introductory remarks, I shall proceed to describe the 
arena or locality where the game is played. I may premise, that 
this description is taken from the arena of Bologna, as that is con- 
sidered by the players of the game as the model of perfection.* It 
was erected by the municipality of the town forty years ago, and 
in its construction all the necessary requirements of the game 
were attended to ; whereas in most of the towns of Italy where an 
arena for Pallone exists, it has been a conversion of a portion of the 
wall of the fortifications of the town to this purpose, and is occasion- 
ally deficient in some important point. 

The term " Pallone " is applied to a game played in Italy with 
a large ball, which is struck backwards and forwards on a level 
floor, similar to the way in which the ball is struck in the 
game of tennis; in fact, the arena or locality in which it is 
played has many points of resemblance to a tennis court, only that 
it has three times the extent. The term " arena " would be more 
correctly applied to the whole of the structure where the game is 
played, and perhaps the term " playing floor " might be more pro- 
perly used to designate the area on which the game is actually 
played. This floor in the arena of Bologna forms a parallelogram, of 
which the length is equal to five times the breadth. It is three hun- 
dred feet long by sixty wide, and has a direction from east to west. 
On the north side it is bounded by a high wall ; on the south side and 

* So perfect is the arrangemeut of this Arena, that every seat commands a distinct view of 
the game. 
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the two extremities by a series of six ascending steps, each four feet 
wide and ten inches high. These steps serve for the purpose of placing 
chairs or moveable forms for the accommodation of the spectators. 

On the south side, and parallel to the lowest longitudinal step, 
and at three feet to the north of it, runs a line six inches wide, 
formed by bricks set into the ground so as to project half an inch 
above the surface. This line forms the southern boundary of the 
playing jBioor; it is called "Fallo," or fault, and every ball which 
falls to the south or outside of it counts as a point against the side 
by which it has been struck. This line terminates abruptly at three 
feet from the lowest transverse step at each extremity of the playing 
floor. At each of these points a large mast, forty feet high, one 
foot in diameter at six feet above the ground, and gradually taper- 
ing to the top, is firmly planted in the ground. To render these 
two masts more conspicuous they are painted white, with a broad 
black band running spirally from bottom to top. These two masts 
complete the line of "Fallo,'^ or fault line, and every ball which 
does not clearly pass to the north of them, counts as a point against 
the side by which it has been struck. About the middle of the 
line last described is planted a third mast, twenty-five feet high, 
and eight inches in diameter at the base. This mast, like the two 
others, is painted black and white from bottom to top. From the 
foot of this mast a line three inches wide, formed by bricks laid 
lengthwise in the ground, and projecting half an inch above it, runs 
directly across to the high wall ; and from the point where it 
strikes this latter a black line, three inches wide, is painted verti- 
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cally upon the wall to the height of twenty feet. By this transverse 
brick line the playing floor is divided into two sides, like a tennis 
court by its . net, but not of equal length, as the transverse line is 
not exactly midway between the two extremities of the floor, as will 
be explained hereafter. The portion of the floor on the eastern 
side is called "La Battuta," or service side, from the game com- 
mencing at that end. And the opposite one is called " La Kimessa,^' 
or returning side, from the ball being struck back from it. 

At a point three feet in front of the lowest transverse step, at 
each end of the floor, a low wooden railing is carried across from 
the high mast to the high wall opposite, and a second railing is 
taken from the same mast in such a direction as to bisect the 
angle formed by the longitudinal and transverse steps. In this 
way each extremity is marked off into a distinct compartment, so 
as to be able to divide the spectators into different classes. 

In 'the middle of the playing floor is a round well, about 
two feet in diameter and ten feet deep, which is constantly supplied 
with water. Over this well can be adapted a portable forcing pump, 
for the purpose of throwing water over the floor in dusty weather. 
This pump is represented in Plate III. During the play it is removed, 
and replaced by a round stone which exactly closes the aperture of 
the well. On the top of this stone three rings are fixed in a triangle 
for the purpose of carrying it, but so let in below the surface as not 
to interfere with the ball or the feet of the players. Between the 
boundary line called Fallo and the lowest longitudinal step, are 
twenty-one holes, of eight inches long and one and a half inch wide. 
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for the purpose of drawing oflF the water in the case of heavy rain. 
On the south side of the longitudinal steps, and on a level with 
the top one, is a platform or promenade of communication between 
the different parts of the arena. This platform, which is fifteen 
feet wide, is terminated by a wall fifteen feet high, which forms 
the boundary of the arena to the south. 

At each extremity of the arena is a closed gallery, opening towards 
the playing floor by a fafade of five columns, which are represented in 
Plates III. and V. These galleries are ten feet deep from the east to 
the west, twenty feet high, and sixty feet wide from north to south ; 
they are reserved for the better description of spectators, who are pro- 
vided with chairs, and protected from the ball by a strong net drawn 
across the front of the gallery, as in a tennis court. In the western 
gallery, or " Galleria di Rimessa," are two enclosed lodges, one for the 
Deputato, or person appointed as umpire by the municipality, whose 
duty it is to settle any difficulties which may arise between the 
players ; the other is for the accommodation of the police. In this 
gallery, on two brackets projecting from the wall, at ten feet from 
the ground, have been placed by the municipality the busts of 
Massimo of Treviso and Maestrelli of Pisa, two noted players of 
the game a few years back, showing the honour in which the game 
was then held.* These galleries are raised eight feet above the 
ground, and beneath each is a room for the stowage of the chairs, 
forms, and other moveables connected with the game. 

* Notwithstanding the high repute which the national game of cricket holds in England, 
I am not aware of any acknowledgment of the merits of the players having been made by 
a public body. 
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THE HIGH WALL. 



This wall, which forms the northern boundary of the arena^ is 
a massive structure in brickwork, which not only comprehends in 
its length the three hundred feet of the playing floor, but extends to 
the cross seats and galleries at each end — in all three hundred and 
fifty-five to three hundred and sixty feet The guardian of the place 
assured me that the foundation of the wall was two metres (six feet 
seven inches) deep, also two metres thick at the base and one metre 
at the top. This appeared to me an exaggeration ; and, as well as I 
could make out from inspection I should say, that one metre thick at 
the base and half a metre at the top was nearer the mark. Be this 
as it may, this soUdity only exists in the part corresponding to the 
playing floor of three hundred feet long, and this portion is further 
strengthened by sixteen columns of brickwork at the back, three feet 
in diameter, of which one fourth is built into the wall, (See Plate IV.) 
These columns are supported on pedestals of four feet square and 
five feet deep, and are surmounted by capitals which support a 
massive cornice of two metres wide, for the purpose of giving greater 
solidity to the columns. In one of the spaces between these columns, 
has been inserted into the wall a flat marble slab, about four feet 
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square, bearing the following inscription in commemoration of the 
erection of the arena : — 

Ex auctoritate providentia que 

Gaesaris Scarcellii Com : Sen : 

Et XXXXVIII virium R P administrandae 

Locus ad follis pugillatorii ludum attributie» 

In solatium ciyium. 

Quorum gratuita consolatione 

Palestra 

Per Josephum Tibertin archit : 

extrucia eademque dedicata 

VIII KaL Jun. Ann. MDCCCXXII. 



Translation : 



By the permission and under the patronage of 
Csesar Scarcellius, Prefect and Senator, 
And forty-eight membeis of the administration, 
This place was devoted to the game of hand-ball 
For the recreation of the citizen^ 
By the disinterested benevolence of the same man, 
This arena was bmlt by Josephus Tibertinus, architect, 
And was opened on the 23rd June, 1822. 



In 1855 an attempt was made to exhibit this game in Paris ; but, 
from the bad selection of the locality, the indiflference of the French 
to so laborious a game, and the mismanagement of those who had 
charge of the undertaking, it turned out a complete failure, and the 
company, in a week or ten days from the commencement, suddenly 
took their departure for Italy. On this occasion a lofty wooden 
frame was constructed, with a facing of planks covered with a thick 
coating of plaster of Paris. The company was the same which 
exhibited in Bologna last year; and the players told me that this 
substitution of wood and plaster answered every purpose of the game. 
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just as well as the solid brick wall of Bologna. The height of the 
wall in the middle is nineteen metres, or sixty feet, but it is twice 
reduced in height, about eighteen inches towards the extremities (as 
may be seen in Plates III. and IV). The face of the wall fronting 
the playing floor is rendered perfectly smooth by a coating of stucco, 
similar to the cement with which the better class of houses in London 
are covered. During the game the players on one side stand with 
their right sides, and their opponents with the left, towards the wall, 
and the way they use it, is to strike the ball from each end of the 
playing floor towards the middle and upper part of the wall, so that 
it is deflected from the waU to the opposite players in a diagonal line, 
which renders it much more difiicult to be returned-* This, however, 
is not a constant practice, and perhaps on an average the ball is 
as frequently struck directly towards the opponents as it is by first 
making use of the walL In many towns of Italy, where the arena 
has been a conversion of a part of the old fortification, the upper 
part of the wall inclines backwards from the players ; but in Bologna 
it is perfectly vertical, which, I am told, is decidedly preferable. I 
fancy that the origin of the adoption of this wall in the game was 
a protection from the sun, for as the game is only played in summer, 
and the time of playing is generally restricted to two hours before 
sunset, they are at this portion of the day completely protected from 
its rays by the shadow of the wall. 

Up to the period of the erection of the present wall in 1822, 



* This stroke at tennis is called ^* boasting ^ in English, and " coup de bricoler ^ in French. 
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the game was played, even in Bologna, without a wall, and there are 
still localities where they dispense with it ; but it has now becoihe 
so essential a part of the game, that no professional players would 
imdertake to play without it. I feel convinced however, that, with 
a perfectly level floor, of which the limits were rjaarked with a 
painted cord, and an increased number of players, an excellent gam6 
might be organized. 

On the eastern half of the playing floor, is a square recess on 
a level with the floor, and cut out of the two lowest transverse steps. 
This recess is twelve feet from the high wall, and runs parallel to it. 
The dimensions are seven feet four inches from east to west, counting 
from the bottom of the lowest step, and six feet wide from north 
to south. The object of this recess is to receive two inclined planes 
or spring boards in wood, called "trapolini." One is twelve feet 
Jong by three feet wide, and the other ten feet long by two feet wide. 
They are both two feet high at the eastern end, and gradually 
diminish to one inch thick at the western end. When no play is 
going on, these inclined planes are drawn into the recess, but when 
the game is about to commence, one or the other, according to the 
fancy of the player who begins the game, is drawn half way out 
of the recess on to the playing floor, when the man who begins the 
game, called " battitore," takes his stand upon the top of the trapolino, 
and extending the hand in which he holds the bracciale towards the 
opposite players, he swings it violently backwards and forwards in 
a semicircle; he then suddenly runs down the trapolino and along 
the floor towards the middle with all the spieed he can command. 
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SO as to acquire as much impetus as possible and to strike the ball 
with more eflfect. At the time the battitore takes his stand on the 
trapolino, another man, called "mandarino," places himself on the 
floor at twenty-five yards in advance of the battitore, and stretching 
towards him his right hand with the ball in it, he manages to pitch 
it to him in his forward course, so that it meets him when he is 
midway between himself and the trapolino. (See Plate XIII.) At this 
moment the ball is about two feet from the ground. The battitore 
has the option of striking it or not, according as it comes favourably 
or the contrary. Should he reject it he resimies his stand upon the 
trapolino, and the same operation is repeated perhaps two or three 
times. As this mode of commencing the game carries the players 
more or less towards the opposite end of the playing floor, the two 
portions of the floor are not of equal lengths, the battuta or service 
side, being about ten feet longer than the rimessa or returning side. 
When the battitore takes the ball, he generally sends it with this 
leading stroke to the opposite end of the floor, in the angle formed 
by the high wall and the end railing marked A in Plate II., which 
is a very awkward position for the return stroke ; for the player, 
being placed with his left towards the wall, is copipelled to strike 
across his body in a curved line of which the convexity is towards 
the wall. 

If the battitore is of first-rate force he will frequently send the 
ball high over the heads of the opposite party, so that it strikes 
against the net in front of the gallery or amongst the spectators of 
that end, causing an immense amount of fun at the expense of the 
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party who may be struck by it ; but this is a rar6 occurrence, for 
from habit they judge so well of the flight of the ball as to escape 
by moving a trifle to one side or the other, the amount of mischief 
in most cases being confined to the smashing of a chair vacated the 
the moment before by the occupant This stroke is called " volata/^ 
or volley* It is considered a master stroke, and always counts a point 
to the side from which it was sent. 



THE PALLONK 

In the following description of the Pallone, the words " ball " and 
" Pallone'' are indiscriminately used ; but it may be as well to 
mention that the two words are used exactly in the same sense. 
The Pallone, as used in Italy at the present day, is a heavy ball of 
five inches in diameter, made of two coats of cowhide inflated with 
air. This cowhide has simply been divested of its hair by steeping 
in lime water, without having undergone any part of the process of 
tanning* In this state it is of a dead white colour, exceedingly soft 
and flexible, and remarkably tough.* The inner coat of the ball is 
composed of four pieces of hide of a lozenge form, which when sewn 
together form an irregular sphere. The outer coat is composed of 
eight triangular pieces, which for greater acciu-acy are cut out with a 
triangular punch, of which the three sides are slightly convex. These 
eight pieces, when sewn together, present on inflation a perfect sphere. 

* When I was experimenting on the manufacture of the Pallone Balls in the year 1852, 
a skilful workman, whom I had employed, after working at them for two or three days, sud^ 
denly conceived the idea that they were made of human skin, and refused to have anything 
further to do with them. Certainly the resemblahce between the two waJs very striking. 

C 
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In one of the eight compartments ift a hole the size of a small quill, 
which penetrates through both coats, and acts as a valve, allowing the 
air to be pumped into the cavity of the ball, and preventing its 
escape. The different pieces of which the ball id composed are sewn 
together with a strong hempen thread, by the stitch which is used for 
sewing the legs of water-boots. The sewing of the ball is an 
operation of great importance, and one on which the workman 
bestows especial care, for everything in the game depends upon the 
ball being perfectly air-tight Independently of the careful sewing, 
this end is insured by steeping the ball afterwards in water, which 
causes the hemp to swell and close the holes made by the stitch^a 
The next part of the operation is the loading of the ball with air by 
a process exactly similar to the one used for charging the globe of an 
air-gun. A metallio forcing pump is adapted to the valve in the ball, 
and the operation of pumping is continued most vigorously as long 
as the piston can be forced down, or until the hardest pressure 
between the fingers and the thumbs fails to cause the least depression 
of the surface of the ball. From the highly ccHnpressed state of the 
air, and the rough treatment the ball is subjected to by the players, 
there is always a slight escape of air taking place through the stitches, 
which more or less impairs the elasticity of the ball. To remedy 
this there are always during play a couple of men employed in 
loading the balls, of which they generally have six or seven in store, 
from which the battitore selects the one which appears the best 
inflated. 

When a Pallone is properly inflated, it ought to weigh twelve 
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ounces, and such is the degree of elasticity imparted to it by the 
highly . compressed state of the air, that if it fall from a height it 
will rebound, within a few inches, to the point from which it fell. 

When the play is ended for the day, in order to take the strain 
from the stitches, it is usual to empty the balls by thrusting an iron 
skewer into the valve, when the air escapes with a noise similar to 
tiiat caused by the sudden escape of steam from the valve of a boiler 
under considerable pressure. 

It has been attempted in the early part of this book to show 
a connexion between the modem Pallone and the "foUis pugilla- 
torius " of the Romans. Still it is not pretended that there is any 
identity between the light follis of the Romans, " only fit for old men 
and boys to play with,'' and the heavy, elastic, complicated projectile 
just described. The passage from the light follis of the Romans, to 
the heavy and complicated Pallone of the Italians, must have been 
a work of very slow progress, and has probably extended over 
a period of many centuries. Having no facts to guide me, I am 
driven entirely to conjecture to explain how this change has been 
accomplished. It is probable that during the early ages of the 
Romans it was merely a ball of soft leather, into which the bladder 
of some animal had been introduced. This was then inflated by the 
mouth applied to a quill or other tube which communicated with the 
cavity of the bladder. In this state of things, the ball was most likely 
struck with the naked hand and forearm. Every improvement in 
the early ages must have been remarkably slow, considering the 
comparatively limited knowledge then possessed in the mechanical 

c 2 
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arts. Possibly the first step in advance was the adaptation of the 
nozzle of a pair of bellows for the better inflation of the ball. This 
would allow the use of a stronger material in the structure of the 
ball, and consequent increase in its weight. A result of this would 
be,* the necessary adoption of some protection for the hand, as we 
see in Plate IX. which represents two young Romans practising the 
game with a leather strap or other material bound round the forearm; 
like a cestus. Probably this contrivance in future ages suggested the 
idea of the wooden bracciale yet to be described, which bears a great 
resemblance to it. All progress after this must have been at long 
intervals, inasmuch as every step in advance must have beeiti 
preceeded by the discovery of some hew method of inflation, more 
efficient than the one previously known ; and I believe that the 
improvements which have brought the Pallone to its present sta-te of 
perfection are of comparatively recent date, perhaps within the 
present or preceding century, for I do not think that previously to 
this the Italians were able to construct a forcing pump sufficiently 
perfect to produce the required amount of inflation of the balL 
There is certainly in the old book a representation of a hand 
pump, but it is evidently of very rude workmanship. 

I have ample evidence that the Italians three hundred years 
ago were far in arrear of their modem descendants in their 
^acquaintance with this subject. I possess a book published in 
Venice in the year 1555, which treats especially of this game, 
and gives illustrations of the Pallone and bracciale then in use, 
which have been reproduced in Plate VIII., Figs. 1 and € ; the ball 
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is to all appearance the same as the one now used, but the 
bracciale is of much lighter build. Instead of being composed 
of a massive wooden body into which the points are carefully- 
inserted, the points and the body were cut out of one piece of 
wood, of which the hole for the hand was so large as to leave 
a very weak frame, which would have been broken to pieces at the 
first stroke by the modem Pallone. 

The greatest step made in advance in the manufacture of these 
balls, must have been when untanned hide was substituted for 
leather. When this took place I have no means of even guessing ; 
it was certainly not known at the date of the publication of the old 
book previously referred to (1555), for in that, particular instructions 
are given to make the balls of three distinct coats of leather. 

This cowhide has the property of rapidly absorbing water, when 
it becomes as soft as velvet, with the flexibility and tenacity of the 
best vulcanized India-rubber, It also yields the water with equal 
rapidity to evaporation, so that in two or three hours it will lose all 
its flexibility, and become as hard, as wood. The great art of the 
" Pallonaro " is to take advantage of this property, and, by alternately 
steeping the balls in water and drying them, to keep them in that 
state of flexibility which is most advantageous for playing. 

The Pallone Valve, 

As the valve in the PaUone, as now used, plays an important part 
in the mechanism of this ball, I shall endeavour to describe its 
structure. 
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Take three round pieces of the hide of which the ball is composed, 
each the size of a halfpenny ; punch a small hole in the middle of 
two of them, and leave the third entire. Place them one over the 
other, the two perforated ones being uppermost Then sew them 
all together by the stitch used to unite the leather thongs which 
compose the trace of a carriage harness. This seam must be at 
a quarter of an inch from the edge, and should only comprise three 
quarters of the circumference, the last quarter being left intact. 
This done, and the two pieces of hide of the inner and outer coat to 
which the valve is to be fixed having been selected, pimch a hole 
through the middle of each, then sew in the round pieces with the 
holes corresponding to those in the coata By this arrangement^ 
when the parts composing the ball have been put together, if the air 
be pumped into the ball from without^ after passing the four holes, it 
will, on arriving at the unperforated third piece, be diverted laterally 
into the cavity of the ball, and this same entire piece, being pushed 
forcibly outwards by the pressure of the air from within, will stop the 
holes in the two perforated pieces, and prevent the escape of air from 
the interior of the ball. 

About ten or twelve years ago, various tissues were invented of 
India-rubber, which I fancied might be turned to account in the 
manufacture of the Pallone; but I am sorry to say that all the 
contrivances I could suggest at the time ended in complete failure. 
Still. I avail myself of this opportunity of expressing to Messrs. 
Macintosh, of the Vulcanized India-rubber Works in Manchester, my 
thanks for the readiness they invariably showed to carry out the 
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numerous plans which I suggested for making their vulcanized 
rubber available for this purpose. My object was, to insert into a ball 
of one simple coat of hide of five inches in diameter, a stout vul- 
canized rubber ball a quarter of an inch thick and four inches in 
diameter, which, dilating regularly by inflation with the pump, dis- 
tended the outer coat of hide, so as to form a perfect sphere of five 
inches in diameter, with the necessary amount of elasticity. In 
this I perfectly succeeded, but where I failed wa^ ia the inability 
to confine permanently the compressed air in the ball after with- 
drawing the pump. 

A valve on the principle of the P^Uone valve just described, failed 
entirely. The nearest approach to success was a modification of the 
small cylindrical valve used for retaining the air in the common 
Macintosh air cushion. A valve of this description of one and a half 
inch long was inserted into the rubber ball, so that the outer orifice, 
which was made to receive the nozzle of the air pump, came flush 
with the outer surface of the ball, and the body of the valve, which 
projected into the cavity of the ball, was firmly connected with the 
inner surface of the ball by strips of rubber wound round the tube, 
and then fixed to it whilst the rubber was in a state of soft pulp. 

This arrangement succeeded admirably for a month or two, but 
after this a chemical action began to take place between the sulphur 
of the rubber and the brass of the valve, resulting in the formation of 
a black substance which gradually destroyed the adhesion between 
the rubber and the valve, and allowed the air to escape between 
them. 
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At this time, about 1852-3, there was a great number of Italian 
refugees in London, many of whom could play the game of Pallone. 
I took advantage of this circumstance, and by their means, and the 
concurrence of a few members of the Italian Opera (amateur players), 
who kindly lent their aid to their less fortunate countrymen, I was 
able to have the game played at Lord's Cricket Ground with the balls 
just described, which fully answered my expectations. The exhi- 
bition was witnessed by a numerous party assembled to see a cricket 
miatch, many of whom strongly expressed their admiration of the 
performance and a desire to have a repetition of it. I went to the 
Continent shortly afterwards ; and, finding on my return that most 
of those who were acquainted with the game had left London, I was 
obliged to abandon all notion of further play at that time. 

I must not omit to mention that Messrs. Macintosh have since 
succeeded in constructing a vulcanized rubber ball, weighing twelve 
ounces and of five inches diameter, the measure and weight of the 
real Pallone. The air in these balls was under no pressure, and for 
the first few weeks they rebounded pretty briskly ; but, from some 
cause or other not very evident, they became very heavy in their 
action after this. These balls would be too heavy for playing with 
the hand alone, but would answer very well if struck with the 
bracciale, even of very inferior workmanship. 
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THE BRACCIALE. 

For the better understanding of the remainder of the work, it may 
be opportune to introduce here the description of the structure of the 
bracciale. The bracciale, in English bracelet or gauntlet, is a hollow 
w^ooden cylinder, nine inches long and eight inches in diameter, with 
which the ball is struck in the game of Pallone, This instrument is 
held in the right hand by introducing the hand into the smaller end, 
as into a lady's muflf, and seizing firmly at the further extremity 
a round piece ot wood one inch and a half in diameter, which passes 
obliquely across from one side of the hollow cylinder to the other. 
This cylinder is composed of a heavy inner body or frame, and of an 
outer covering of pyramidal points stretching outward from the axis 
of the instrument, like the spokes from the nave of a wheel. The 
inner frame is always cut out of a solid piece of walnut-tree, and the 
points are made of pear-tree or other wood of close grain, which is 
not likely to be easily broken. Plate VI. Fig. 2 represents the inner 
body or frame of the bracciale divested of its outer covering of 
points. It will be observed that it is of two distinct diameters — the 
smaller one of five inches, which covers the wrist, and the wider 
one of six inches, which is carved out, so as to allow the hand to 
grasp the cross-handle. This cross-handle is distinctly seen at the 
open space at the top of the bracciale in the same figure, and 
the way in which it is held in the hand of the player is shown in 
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Plate VII. Fig. 6. The points are all separate, and made each of 
a piece of wood of three inches long, one inch of which is turned 
perfectly round, and half an inch in diameter, and the remaining two 
inches are carved into a flat pyramidal pointy terminating in an 
extremity of a quarter of an inch square. (See Plate VIIL Fig. 2.) 
All over the outside of the inner frame (see Plate VL Fig, 2) may be 
seen small holes disposed in circles, which are drilled for the purpose 
of receiving the round ends of the points. When all these are 
inserted, the bracciale is uniformly increased to eight inches in 
diameter ; for though the inner body is of two different diameters, as 
the points for the wider part are made one inch shorter than those 
for the narrow one, this disparity is thus counteracted. The figure 2 
Plate VIIL represents a point prepared for insertion. When all the 
points are inserted — in all ninety-three, weight If lbs. — ^the entire 
instrument weighs on an average four pounds. 

The object of these spikes appears to be, to enable the player, 
by giving a slanting direction to his stroke, to impart to the ball a 
rotatory motion, similar to what is produced when a cut is given 
to the ball by the racket in the game of tennis. This effect is very 
evident when a baU is struck near the bottom of the high wall, so 
as to pass over the top of it. Though it may two or three times 
in its ascent strike the wall and rebound from it, still, constantly 
obeying the impulse first received from the bracciale, it will incline 
to the wall as it ascends, and ultimately pass over it. 

The bracciale has been subject, like the Pallone, to numerous 
changes. Of course I am quite in the dark as to what forms it 
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may have assumed during the earlier ages, but I have a clear light 
thrown upon the subject by the book published in 1555, which 
has already rendered me such signal assistance. In Plate VIII, 
Fig. 6, is an illustration of the bracciale of that period; according 
to which it appears that, instead of consisting of a heavy massive 
cylinder, into which the projecting points were separately inserted 
it was entirely carved out of one single piece of wood, and that the 
points, instead of having an elevation of two inches above the sur- 
face, could not have projected more than half an inch, or at most 
an inch. 

As the transverse section of these points corresponded with the 
concentric grain of the round piece of wood from which the instru- 
ment had been carved, they must have been liable to break off 
with the least blow. The cross-handle, also, by which the instru- 
ment was held, was quite in advance of the points, causing the 
striking part of the instrument to be pushed up towards the elbow, 
so that the ball must have been struck more by the forearm than 
by the hand and wrist as at present. 

The cavity for the reception of the hand and arm was very 
wide, leaving, as a necessity, a very thin inner frame, which if used 
with the modem heavy Pallone, would be broken to pieces at the 
first stroke.* I possess in my collection a specimen of a bracciale t 
made entirely of one piece, which is eight inches long, and weighs 

* To give an idea of the force with which the ball is driyen by the modem bracciale, I 
saw a player, one day, in returning a rotating ball, which had been sent from a great distance^ 
break off flush, with their insertion in the inner frame, all the points on the surfSeuse where the 
ball struck, giving the bracciale the appearance of having been crushed by the wheel of some 
heavy vehicle. t See Plate VI. Fig. 1. 
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only two pounds and a quarter; but I can assign no date to its 
construction. There is also, in the old treatLse on Pallone, a repre- 
sentation of a heavy wooden club about two feet long, called 
9canno^^ which, according to the description given of it, was used 
instead of the bracciale, for the purpose of striking the ball. I 
have met with no Italian who had ever seen or heard of any 
instrument of this name or description being used in connexion 
with the game of Pallone ; but a curious circumstance concerning 
it is^ the great similarity existing between the shape of this bat and 
the Pallone, and that of the club and ball used in the old English 
game called club-ball, as they are represented in the illustrated 
book of " Sports and Pastimes of the People of England," by Strutt. 
Speaking of this club-ball, he says : — " From this game originated, 
"I doubt not, that pleasant and manly exercise distinguished in 
" modem days by the name of cricket. I say in modem times, 
** because I cannot trace the appellation beyond the commencement 
** of the last century, where it occurs in one of the songs published 
" by D'Urfey. The first four lines * Of a Noble Race was Shenkin,' 
" run thus : — 

^' ^ Her was the prettiest fellow, 
At football or at cricket : 
At hunting chase, or nimble race, 
How featly her could prick it.' " 

When we consider what an influence was exercised by Italy in 
the common affairs of England during the time this country was 
under the rule of the Romish Church, it is easy to imagine that 
games as well as other matters were transplanted from Italy to this 

* See Plate VIII. Fig. 5. 
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country. Independently of the influence of the Church, Italy in the 
day of her prosperity, by her literature, her financial and commercial 
relations, and the high state of her enhghtenment in every way, 
must have held a position sufficiently influential over all the other 
countries in Europe, to cause her games to be adopted by those 
with whom she had intercourse. England was probably at that 
period in a state of semi-barbarism compared with Italy, with a 
«canty population, and a consequent state of poverty with regard t-o 
a knowledge of games. It would be no discredit, therefore, to the 
present race, that their ancestors should have adopted some of the 
games of which the Italians appear to have been such great pro- 
moters. It was about this period that Cardinal Wolsey constructed 
the tennis court of Hampton Court Palace ; a gift of signal value 
to the country, for without this court, which has served as a model 
for the construction of all the courts which have been erected in 
the kingdom since that time, it is very probable that this most noble 
of aU games, would never have been known in this country. 

Taking into account all the points bearing upon this subject, 
I think I am justified in supposing, that, at a remote period of our 
history, numerous games were adopted from Italy, which from 
want of sufficient hands to play them, or from other causes, were 
afterwards abandoned, or have been so modified that the original 
game is no longer to be recognised. 

Any one curious on this point, on consulting Strutt's book, will 
find numerous games mentioned, of which at present no trace 
exists. 
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Even this game of Pallone, appears formerly to have been played 
in Englamd, under the name of *' BaUoon-baU,** which is evidently 
identical with the word Pallone. 

Strutt, speaking of it, says : — " The balloon-ball was a large ball, 
** made of double leather, which being filled with air by means of a 
** ventil, was driven to and fro by the strength of men's arms^ and fca- 
this purpose every one of the players had a round hollow bracer of 
wood to cover the hand." I have reproduced from his book a repre-^ 
sentation of a group of four players, whom Strutt considers to b© 
engaged in playing this game. 
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Plate XV. 




GROUP OF PLAYERS OP BALLOON BALL. FROM STRUTTS BOOK 

OF "SPORTS AND PASTIMSS.** 



The cross represented on the ball corresponds exactly with the 
seam of the modem Pallone. 

The original delineation occurs in a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century in the Koyal Library. 

Though the manufactiu-e of the Pallone and the bracciale are ctf 
such a completely diflferent character, the first one being the work of 
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the shoemaker and the second that of the carpenter, they are both 
produced by the same individual, called '* Pallonaro," who is always 
attached to the company, and in constant attendance upon them, in 
whatever town they may take up their quarters. His duties are to 
manufacture the Pallone and the bracciale, and keep them both in a 
constant state of working order. 

A complete company of players consists of twelve individuals, 
formed into parties of six each, who, in consequence of the 
excessive exertion required in the game, limit the performance to 
three days in succession for each party, so that whilst one party m 
playing, the other remains in a state of repose to recover from 
the exhaustion consequent upon the exertion. 

The ordinary game consists of three players On each side, and, 
during the days of exhibition of the game, the six whose turn it is to 
play are divided into two parties of three each, who are distributed 
pretty much according to the arrangement seen in Plate' XIII. ; that 
is, that the two best players on each side, called " primi,'' stand well 
back against the low railing immediately in front of the end steps, 
and five or six yards apart, and the third player midway between 
them and the middle cross line, forming with the first two a 
triangle. 

The duty of the first two is to return all the long and difficult 
balls, and of the third to be on the look-out for any ball which comes 
between him and the transverse line, or that is not likely to reach 
his companions. ^ 

His performance is more or less guided by these latter, who call 
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out to him to say whether he is to strike a Imll or let it pass. In th^ 
latter case he is often obliged to kneel down to avoid being struck hy 
the balL* 

On refening to page 15, where the trapolino and the com- 
mencement of the game are described, it will be seen that the 
battitore mostly attempted to send the ball at the first stroke to the 
angle formed at the western extremity of the floor, by the low railing 
and the high walL This is a ball very difficult to return ; still it is 
rare that the player, whose business it is, fails to return it with as 
much precision as would be exhibited by a skilful player of battledore 
in striking the shuttlecock* The ball will often be sent backwards 
and forwards four or five times this distance of three hundred feet, 
attaining in its passage a height of from sixty to a hundred feet 
When the ball is in the air a scene of intense excitement takes place, 
the spectators calling out the names of the favourite players, clapping 
hands, and manifesting their delight in a way which may be 
witnessed at the performance of an opera in Italy when a distinguished 
singer has just executed successfully some difficult passage. The 

ball is almost invariably taken by the volley or struck overhand. 
It is allowed to strike it after the first rebound, but the ball rises so 
rapidly and so high, that the player could with difficulty reach it 
A very frequent mode of returning it is, by holding the bracciale 
firmly and close to the ground just in advance of the point where 
the ball falls ; this in tennis is called " half-volley." 

* I have occasionally seen the game with the low line played by four on each side, but this 
is no improvement to the exhibition, for, vaist as the playing floor is, they appeared to be con- 
tinually in each other^s way. 
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MODE OF PLAYING, 

This game is played in two different ways ; one called Cordino-basso 
(or low line), and the other Cordino-alto (or high line). In the first, 
the ground-floor is divided into two sides by a line of bricks, which 
axe placed lengthwise across it, as described at pagQ 9. In the 
second, a long net, two feet wide, is drawn across the court from the 
middle post to the high wall, at an elevation of about fifteen feet, 
and immediately over the brick line. Twelve small bells are hung 
to the lower edge of this net, so as to betray the least touch of the 
net by the ball. 

The game is played with two players on each side ; for as every 
ball, in order to count, must not touch any part of the net, but go 
clean over it, there are no low balls to return ; consequently a third 
player on either side would be superfluous. This, of course, makes 
the work all the harder for the players engaged : for I observed that 
they appeared greatly distressed at the end of the game. In the 
Cordino-basso, the object of each party is to send the ball to the other 
side of the transverse line, by striking it either before it touches the 
ground, or after the first rebound from it. Should the opposite side 
fail to seiid it back, it counts as a point against them. A point is 
also lost by the party which sends the ball to the south side of one of 
the high masts, or over the high wall on the opposite side. It is 
equally a point lost when the baU falls on the south side of the line 
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called /alio, which extends from one to the other of these two masts, 
or even wheu it falls upon this line. But a point is gained by the 
side which strikes the ball over the low railing at the opposite 
extremity of the floor. Four of these points constitute a game. 
The first point is called fifteen ; the second, thirty ; the third, forty ; 
and the fourth, game. After each point has been played, the marker, 
who stands close to the middle fMMt, declares aloud the state of the 
BCoro, as in the gam© of Tennis. In the game with the high cord, 
the system of counting is the same, with the addition that every hall 
which strikes the net ts counted as a point lost to the side by which 
it was struck. Formerly (1820) chases were used in the game, as is 
practised in Tennis ; but they have now been totally abandoned. 

1 have frequently heard Englishmen, who had seen the Pallone 
played in Italy, express astonishment that so noble and manly a 
game had never been introduced into England. If, therefore, any 
gentleman, or party of gentlemen, should entertain a desire to see 
the Pallone added to those games we already possess, I beg to observe 
that the present moment is particularly opportune. 

As I have before said, the Pallone, which used to cause a furore 
throughout Italy, has latterly lost caste in that country ; and such is 
the indifierenee now entertained about it by the public, that the 
plajing, as an exhibition, has been reduced to the performance of 
one single company of professionals; and even they are so badly 
remunerated for their services, that they told me, unless the receipts 
were better in 1865 than during last year, they would be compelled 
to break up the association. . 
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They/ moreover, assured me that, should they receive an invi- 
tation to go over to England, they were all ready to accept it» I 
may further observe, that I have constantly heard this company 
spoken of by the connoisseurs of Bologna as the best which had ever 
visited that town. They said that they have occasionally had single 
players superior to the best of them ; but that they were all first-rate 
men, and, from long habit of playing together, they gave greater 
satisfaction by their performance than any company they had 
ever seen. 

Doubtless the importation of this game into Engjland would be 
a costly undertaking at the beginning; still, with ouf Wealth, and 
the spirit of enterprise and combination which are now the order of 
the day, it ought not to discourage us from undertaking it. I should 
hope that it would soon prove self-supporting ; and when I consider 
the highly novel and attractive character of it, I shall not feel 
surprised if it turns out a very lucrative speculation. 

In Bologtia, independently of the receipts yielded by the game 
itself, they derive a profit from granting permission to amateurs, 
to practise, and, when the Pallone is out of season, by letting the 
arena for horsemanship, and other representations requiring a large 
space* Such localities in London are always in wonderful demand, 
and generally let to the great benefit of the proprietors. 

And here I must not omit to mention that there is a companion 
game to the Pallone, called Tamburello. This game is played with 
a ball about the dimensions of an ordinary-&ized orange, made of 
worsted or strips of cloth, covered with wash-leather. It is struck 
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by an mBtrument made like a tambourine, about nine inches in 
diametor, with a remarkably atrong frame, by which it is grasped, 
and covered with very stout vellum. 



Tamburello is occasionally introduced as a change by the mem- 
bers of the Pallone company. It is played in the same locality, is 
subject to all the same rules aa the latter, and, as an exhibition it 
is almost equally interesting to witness : It has also the advantage 
of giving the choice of a much less fatiguing game than that of the 
Pallone. 

We lay claim in England to the cultivation of a taste for games 
to a degree surpassing that of any other country ; and of all the 
visitors to Italy, England no doubt supplies the great majority : 
yet it would be perhaps impossible to find one Englishman who can 
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play this Pallone, in a way at all tolerable. The fact is, when we 
go abroad, we generally take with us the most exalted ideas of 
everything that is English, and a sovereign contempt for everything 
foreign. This is not the result of observation, but arises from a 
firm faith in the innate superiority of everything Englishj simply 
because it is so. Obeying this feeling, we look upon Cricket as the 
ne plus ultra of excellence in games, and would consider it a want 
of patriotism to learn any foreign game, no matter what might be 
its merit. In the north of France and in Belgium there is a game 
frequently played, of great skill and diflSculty, called ^' Jeu de pauTne 
au tamis.'^^ Though these are localities greatly frequented by 
Englishmen, I never met with one who knew anything at all of 
the game. On various parts of the Continent, there are numerous 
games in use; but Englishmen invariably decline to learn them. 
They thus deprive themselves of salutary exercise^ and lose an 
excellent opportunity of improving themselves in the language of 
the place ; for I know nothing more calculated to facilitate the 
acquisition of a foreign tongue than the conversation of a group of 
young people assembled for the purpose of play. 



* A game played with a glove, to the front of which is fixed a stout piece of imtanned hide, 
nine inches long by five wide, which is so stitched as to fons, when dry, a curve corresponding 
to that of the hand, and hard as wood. The ball is an inch in diameter, formed of strong 
white leather filled 'with powdered egg-shell or sand, so as to have no rebound, and requires to 
be always struck over hand. On beginning the game, the player throws the ball on to a hori- 
zontal tamis or sieve of a drum shape, formed by a horsehair tissue drawn over a wooden frame. 

The players are divided into two opposite sides, as in our ordinary game of Tennis ; each 
party tries to send the ball to the opponents in such a way that they cannot return it, and 
succeeding in this, they gain one point. There is near the town of Amiens a place called La 
Hautoiy where the game may be seen any Sunday afternoon during summer. As a proof of the 
difficulty of the game, I may state that the ball is seldom returned more than three or four times. 
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Two yeare ago, the Pallone was exhibited iu Genoa by the same 
company who visited Bologna last year. Meeting with a young 
Englishman who had been stapng in Genoa at the time^ I asked 
him if he had witnessed their performance ; he answered, " No ; for 
" though I saw the bills put up everywhere, I thought that, after the 
" English Cricket, there could be no foreign game worth looking at." 
In 1852, when, from the great number of Italians then in London, I 
thought I should be able to establish the game, I expressed myself 
to this effect to a distinguished cricketer. He replied, in a tone of 
exultation, "I know nothing of this game of yours, but if you 
" succeed in finding a party of Italians to play it, I will bet you any 
^ sum you like, that we cricketers, in six months, will beat them at 
" their own game/' I suspect, that, had an Italian made use of a 
similar observation to an Englishman, relative to the introduction of 
Cricket into Italy, the reply would have been anjrthing but a 
courteous one. Notwithstanding this refusal to learn any foreign 
game, we have the vanity to suppose that we hold the highest 
position in Europe with regard to games, and to consider that it^ i* 
the duty of all other nations to learn our Cricket There were, until 
lately, other subjects on which we held similar notions ; but recent 
competition has compelled us to lower our pretensions on these 
poiQts: and a similar result may take place with regard to our 
self-assumed superiority respecting games, when the day comes for 
testing our skDl against foreigners. Our pre-eminence, therefore, 
real or assumed, if it is to be maintained, must be so by our always 
beiug ready frankly to meet competitors in whatever way it may be 
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challenged : and I should say, that, with a view to our qualifying 
ourselves to hold our ground in this competition, we should do well 
to adopt, from abroad, any game which can be shown to possess 
points of excellence in which our solitary game of Cricket may be 
deficient. I heard a Frenchman say lately, that it was the intention 
of the Emperor of the French to give a more physical character to 
the early education of the youth of France, — ^to assimilate it, in fact, 
to that of the Greeks and Romans. 

If, by way of inaugurating this change, he should institute a 
competition in games, with an invitation to surrounding nations to 
attend ; should the Pallone be one of the subjects of trial, what a 
a very humble part we should then take, i^ from our ignorance of it, 
we were compelled to decline the competition 1 

A concours, or competition of this kind, would be a very appro- 
priate compliment to that series of International Exhibitions, which 
have been productive of much harmony and benefit to both sides. 

The Emperor must be well acquainted with the nature of the 
game, from having resided in Italy during his youth at a period 
when the Pallone was in its greatest prosperity. The patronage 
which, in a former part of the book, he m described aa having 
extended to Tennis, shows the interest he takes in active sports. 



EXPLANATION 



OF 



TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN THE GAME. 



Arena, — The building in which the Pallone is played. 

Ballon, — A game played by the French, similar to the Follis of the Komans. 

Battitore. — ^The player who begins the game. 

Baiiula, — Side from which the game is commenced 

BracddU, — The wooden instrument by which the Pallone is struck. 

DepiUato, — Umpire of the game. 

Folio. — Southern boundary of the playing floor. 

FoUU-Fu^llatorius. — Latin name for Pallone. 

Mandarino. — ^The person who begins the game by pitching the ball to the Battitore 

or first striker. 
Pallone. — ^Large ball with which the game is played. 
Pallonaro. — ^The man who has charge of the balls. 
PrimL — ^The chief players. 
Eimesm. — ^The returning side. 

Scanno. — A wooden club, formerly used for striking the ball instead of the bracciale. 
Trapolino, — Springing-board on which the man stands who begins the game. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 



Plate No. I. [Fhontismece.] 

Eight professional Pallone players, each holding in* his right hand the 
bracciale, and wearing the dress used in the game. This dress is a light 
loose jacket, falling to the hip, made of thin calico, ornamented all round 
the edge with a broad frill of muslin. For greater freedom in striking, 
the right sleeve ia left open at the arm-pit, and only falls to the elbow. 
A large scarf, of blue or red silk, is ii^oiu. round the waist, and tied on 
the left side. 

It wUl be noticed that each player holds in his left hand a white napkin, 
for wiping off the perspiration, A thin pair of drawers tied below the knee, 
and a pair of shoes, similar to those worn by racket or tennis-players, 
complete the costume. 

As it may be an object of curiosity to know their names, and places 
of residence, I shall add them, with the corresponding numbers: — 

No. 1. Bianchini, Luigi ; Poggibonsi, 

2. Bacci, Antonio; Arezzo. 

3. Caroli, Omero; Faenza. 

4. Jiaspolini, Guiseppe (il Moro) ; Poggibonsi. 
6. Banchini, Alessandro; Prato. 

6. PoUifonti, Pucciante; Prato. 

7. Agostinelli, il Bimbo. 

8. Sernesi, Cesare; Prato. 
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Plate No. IL — ^Plan of the Abena. 

A. — ^A low railing, which extends from the two high mastS) J3, to the 
high wall Tills railing marks, at each end, the extent of the playing floor, 
and every ball struck over it is a point to the side from whence it was 
sent; and even should it rebound back on to the floor, it can no longer 
be struck. Where this railing joins the high wall is a small gateway, for 
the passage of the players, between the floor and the end seats. 

B B, — The points where the high masts are planted, at each extremity 
of the line Fallo. 

C. — The recess cut out of the eastern steps, for lodging the trapolino. 

D. — The middle mast, of twenty-five feet high, from the foot of which 
a line extends on the floor to the high wall, dividing the playing floor 
into two parts, viz. La Battuta, or service side ; and La Rimessa, or returning 
side — or, in other words, the in and out side. 

E. — The lodge in the western gallery, in which the Deputato or Umpire sits. 

F. — ^The lodge in the same gallery for the police. 

6 G. — The line called Fallo, extending between the two high masts. 
Any ball passing south of this line, or even falling upon it, is a point 
lost to the party sending it. 

H H. — Platform of communication between the different parts of the 
arena. 



Plate No. III. 

4 

View of Playing Floor, and the eastern gallery to the further extremity 
of it, and the high wall to the left, against which the ball is struck. 

The nearest mast is the lower or middle mast, corresponding to the 
division of the floor into two parts, and the further mast is the high 
mast at the eastern extremity of the Fallo line. 
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Plate No. IV. 

Back view of high wftll fortified with three-quarter columns. 



Plate JS"o. V. 

- *• View of playing -floor, and to the left, and at the further end of it, the 
broad steps, on which seats are placed for the spectators. Beyond the 
end steps is the western gallery, in which are seen the busts of Massimo 
and Maestrelli, two noted players. .The nearest mast is the middle or lower 
one, corresponding to the division of the floor into two parts. The further 
one is the high masi^ which marks the western extremity of the line of Fallo. 
The high building in the distance, to the left, is the leaning tower of Assinelli. 



Plate No. VI. 

Fig. 1. — ^An old bracciale, eight inches long, and weighing two pounds and 
a quarter, with the body and points all carved out of one piece of wood. 

Fig. 2. — The frame or body of a modern bracciale, before the insertion 
of the points for which the holes have been drilled. The part A is of six 
inches in diameter, and is hollowed out to allow the hand to clinch the 
cross-handle ; and the part B, which lodges the wrist, is only five inches 
in diameter. At an opening at the top of each figure may be seen the round 
cross-handle, by which the instrument is held. 



Plate No. VII. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. — A Tennis, a Cricket, and a Pallone ball. 
Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7. — ^Different views of the complete bracciale. 
Fig. 6 shows the way in which the hand is clenched round the cyoss- 
handle. 
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Plate No. VIII. 

Fig. 1. — ^A representation of a Pallone, as it was made in 1555. It 
is rather larger than the one of the present day, and greater pains appear to 
have been taken to secure its roundness. 

Fig. 2. — One of the points prepared for insertion in the bracciale. There 
are ninety-three of these points in each bracciale, the united weight of which 
is 1 J Iba 

Fig. 3. — ^A modem forcing-pump. 

Fig. 4. — An antique forcing-pump. 

Fig. 5. — Hie instrument called **seanno'^ in the old book, as used for 
striking the ball, instead of the bracciale. It was held by the small 
round end. 

Fig. 6. — ^An antique bracciale, made entirely out of one piece of wood. 



Plate No. IX. 

Two young Romans, practising with the Follis, with the forearm and 
hand protected by a leather strap, or other material, bound round them like 
a cestus. The further figure, to the right, is holding up the ball in his left, 
preparatory to striking it with his right hand. 



Plate No. X. 



A Pallone player, in full costume, preparing to return a ball coming from 



a distance. 



Plate No. XI. 



The mandarine pitching the ball to the battitore, who is running down 
the trapolino, to strike it with the bracciale. 
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Plate No. XII. 

A representation of the arrangements for plapng the Pallone with the 
high cord. 

In this game, a net, two feet wide, and long enough to reach across the 
court, is stretched across it, at an elevation of from fifteen to eighteen feet 
from the middle mast to the high wall. 

This game is generally played by two players on each side ; and each ball, 
to count in favour of the striker, must pass clean over the cord. As twelve 
little bells are fixed to the lower edge of the net, the least touch received from 
the ball announces to the spectators the failure af the attempt. 



Plate No. XIII. 

A grgup of a party engaged in playing the game. There are three players 
on each sid6, with the addition on the right side of the mandarino, who 
stands without a bracciale nearest the wall. 

They are distributed according to their usual positions on the ground ; 
that is, that the two best players of each side stand near the extremity of the 
ground, and a player of inferior order midway between the middle line and 
the railing which bounds the floor at each end. 



Plate No. XIV. 



A copy of the plan, given in the old treatise on Pallone, of the Tennis 
Court attached to the Louvre in Paris, in 1555. 
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TWO YOUNG ROMANS PRACTISIKG WITH THE FOLLIS. 
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